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The world situation of today reminds us of that 
of the Buddha’s time, when two great powers, Ma- 
gadha and Kosala, competed with each other, their 
satellite states around them. 

The world at present stands on the equilibrium of 
the Powers, which have been composed apparently of 
nations or races, and substantially of civic communi- 
ties since the beginning of the sixteenth century. It 
is a world that cannot avoid war, in spite of its 
aspiration for peace. Today, war cannot be confined 
within the boundaries of two or three countries as it 
could be in former days, it necessarily develops into 
a world war. Of late the world war is not fought 
between politically organized states but between ra- 
cially composed nations. In the late war, international 
law ignored and a treamendous number of non-bellige- 
rents were slaughtered by air-raids. If another war 
comes, all mankind will be menaced by atom and 
hydrogen bombs. 

Notwithstanding ‘this possibility, every nation is 
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busy preparing for another war, fearing that the cold 
war might become a hot war, and the military expan- 
sion caused by this fear iecreases again the possibility 
of war. 

This contradiction is the destiny of man. Accord- 
ing to Buddhism, however, destiny can be changed 
by eradicating the ignorance and craving which cause 
malicious deeds, not by depending on any supernatural 
power or miracle. How does this teaching apply to 
the present situation of the world ? 

A state in modern times is a karmaic existence 
having in its essence a national or racial ego. It 
contradicts itself, on the one hand, with the con- 
sciousness of the individual ego, and on the other, 
with cosmopolitanism and humanism. 

Plato emphasized the ethical importance of a polis 
or a City State. But Hellenism, which was developed 
thereafter, was characterized with ethical individua- 
lism and political cosmopolitanism. Roman Law, 
based on this philosophy, paved the way to Christian- 
ity, which, although it retained some racial elements 
of Judaism, was a religious achievement of cosmopo- 
litanism. The Roman Catholic Church as it was 
conceived in the medieval age was somewhat a World 
State, and every state on earth needed its authority 
to exist. 


The development of urban economy, together with 
the Renaissance and the Reformation, contributed to 
establishing sovereignty against the Church, on the 
part of racial, national and civil state. A State with 
its own sovereignty thus formed was a community 
based on the Roman Imperium in regard to the prin- 
ciple of sovereignty, and on the Roman civil law and 
natural law in regard to the regulation of civil life. 

According to the advocates of natural law, the 
agreement of individuals must be presumed in order 
to rationalize the power of a State. The theory of 
social contract originated from this conception of 
natural law. Socialism, communism, democracy, and 
liberalism, all of which are flourishing in modern 
times, are the offspring of this individualistic idea. 

The Sakyas, of which Buddha Sakyamuni was a 
member, had a principality, called Kapilavastu, on 
the northern plateau commanding the Ganges Valley 
about twenty-five centuries ago. To the west of their 
country there was a bigger state, Kosala. The most 
powerful state of the time was Magadha on the right 
bank of the lower Ganges. 

Gautama Siddhartha’s renunciation of his royal life 
at the time of such an international tension must 
have been motivated by his desire to get rid of a 
political situation unfavourable to Kapilavastu, a petty 
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state. Ronunciation of his family life meant libera- 
tion from his State. He wished to seek, a way out 
of suffering, the suffering not only of an individual, 
a family or a State, but of all human beings. In this 
respect we can say the Buddhism transcends the State 
at the outset. In a word, it is supermundane. The 
emancipation which Buddhism aimes at transcends 
worldliness, negating all worldly principle, not ex- 
cluding that of ethics. 

That Buddhism is supermundane does not necessari- 
ly mean that Buddhism dose not concern itelf with 
wordly ethics. Because it aims at emancipating all 
mankind from suffering, Buddhism is humanistic; it 
has social concerns from the beginning. Compassion 
in the Buddhist sense (Karuna) does not confine itself 
to limited circles such as a family or a State, but 
embraces all human beings equally. 

Buddha is given some epithets. The World-honour- 
ed One means one who is honoured by the people of 
the world. The Deserver of Oblations means one 
who deserves to be given oblations by men. Again, 
the Knower of the World denotes one who knows 
the world. As is expressed in these epithets, Buddha 
is spoken of in connection with the world, not as a 
recluse, or a meditator who is deeply engrossed in 
his subjective matter and nothing else. 
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The Buddha was far from a world-deserting recluse 
when he preached, as is shown in the Digha-nikaya, 
that a State never lose its power if its citizens have 
regular meetings for political discussions, cooperate 
with each other, respect laws, honour elders, safeguard 
public morals, worship ancestors, and protect sages. 
The precepts or commandments were laid down to 
regulate the life of monks and nuns, on one hand, 
and to give advice to laymen on morals, on the other. 
The two major divisions of Buddhism, Mahayana, 
and Hinayana, have arisen mainly from this dualism 
of the purpose of the commandments. The fact that 
Mahayana Buddhism, which is more philosophical 
and speculative is more concerned about society in the 
field of practical ethics, shows that it is a develop- 
ment of the ethics of the Buddhist laity contained 
primarily in the mind of the Buddha. This trend of 
Mahryana Buddhism led to the birth of a nationalistic 
Buddhism in later years. 

The empire of the Buddhist King Asoka gives us 
some valuable suggestions as to what kind of State 
we Buddhists should have. His edicts emphasized 
the importance of Compassion to all beings, and of 
the efforts to bring them peace and prosperity. The 
virtue of generosity, which he showed towards the 
followers of other religions, was regarded as the most 
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Buddhist. The idea of “ Ninno” or the “ benevolent 
king”, very frequently appearing in Mahayana sutras, 
must have originated from the example of King 
Asoka. 

Buddhism does not have recourse to politics for 
the realization of its ideal. The ideal must be attain- 
ed to not by political power but by wisdom and 
practice. The Buddha witnessed the downfall of his 
native State. The King of Kosala, who was on his 
expedition to Kapilavastu with his army, found the 
Buddha standing under a dying tree. The invader 
asked him. “Why are you standing under the dying 
tree, while you see many living trees elsewhere ? 
The Buddha answered, “It is cooler here under the 
tree of my relatives.” This answer of his involves 
many problems concerning religion and the State: Is 
religion too weak to check the downfall of a mother 
country ? Or should a religion not concern itself with 
political affairs ? 

In its early stage, Buddhism stood aloof from the 
State and political affairs, but when it spread to 
northern countries it changed much. The view that 
the ideal of Buddhism will be realized by the power 
of the State has become one of the characteristics of 
Japanese Buddhism. Prince Shotoku the Regent 
lectured on the Saddharmapundarika, the Vimalakir- 
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tinirdesa, and the Srimalasimhanda as the source 
of national ethics. The Seventeen-chapter Constitu- 
tion he promulgated aimed at establishing Buddhism 
as the fundamental principle of national integrity. 
The phrase ‘Respect the Three Treassures most 
reverently”” in the Constitution expresses his ideal 
most clearly. Dogen, who brought the Soto Zen 
from China, never compromised with the government 
authorities when they were against his ideal for the 
peace of the country. Shinran criticized the nation, 
“ All the people of Japan, the Emperor and his sub- 
jects inclusive, do not follow the right teachings.” 
He prayed, “May the world be peaceful and the 
Buddha Dharma prevail.” He taught that everyone 
should call the name of the Buddha Amitabha for 
the sake of his country and her people. Nichiren, 
commonly regarded as most nationalistic, did not 
support the then existing State, but severely criticized 
it in order to bring about the realization of an ideal 
State. 

The teaching of Ahimsa or Non-killing may be 
fundamentally contradictory to the power of State, 
which must resort, when necessary to war.We cannot 
live out of a State, but, since we are Buddhists, we 
must behave ourselves as Buddhists. Then how? 
Prince Shotoku says, “Respect the Three Treasures 
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most reverently. The Three Treasures: the Buddha, 
the Dharma, and the Sangha, are what all beings 
should take refuge in, what all nations should: be 
affiliated to.” Various as the teachings of the Buddha 
are, the essential is that we should revere and take 
refuge in the Three Treasures. The respect for the 
Three Treasures are based on the faith to the Buddha, 
because the Dharma is what the Buddha taught, and 
the Sangha a community of believers in the Buddha. 
To believe in the Buddha means to respect anything 
righteous. It means freedom from adhering to any- 
thing ego-centric. There should be no ego not only 
in an individual but also in a social class, a nation 
or a race. . a 

To get rid of an ego in any sense is very difficult, 
but we must do our best to do so. We Japanese 
Buddhists, therefore, should advocate the new Con- 
stitution of Japan which renounces war. One who 
follows the right truth will be blessed, but a Buddhist 
should have nothing to regret of even if he is not 
blessed when he keeps the right truth. The follow- 
ing passage in Asanga’s Mahayana-samugraha will 
well express the Buddhist view on the problem of 
peace : 

“ Perseverence will cause one’s own peace of mind 
as well as that of others. When one is not stained 
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by the sin of anger, one can get his own peace of 
mind. When one does not reproach others, one can 
secure peace for others. 


Should a person perform good, he should do it 
again and again; he should find pleasure therein: 
for blissful is the accumulation of good. 
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Dhammapada, 118. 
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